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counters 
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charges 


Vote: Congresswoman 
urges House to end 
voter fraud allegations 


By Jennifer Tingier 
el Don Siaff Writer 


The swirling controversy of voter 
fraud allegations slammed full force 
into Orange County Tuesday as 
Rep. Loretta Sanchez (D- Garden 
Grove) officially requested that the 
U.S. House of Representatives in- 
tervene. 

Sanchez filed the request in the in 
hopes of bringing the House elec- 
tion task force to Orange County to 
hear rebuttal testimony from Reg- 
istrar of Voters, Rosalyn Lever, re- 
| garding former Rep. 
Robert K. Dornan’s 
election and voter 
fraud charges. 
Orange County 
Rep. Sanchez Tepresentatives 
asked congressional task forces to 
look into the alleged voter fraud 
and in Dornan’s defeat in last 
November’s elections. 

In her letter to the committee 
members, Sanchez said, “I believe 
that a fair hearing ... which receives 
testimony from all concerned par- 
ties, will convincingly demonstrate 
to the Task Force that there is no 
credible evidence to cast doubt on 
the certified results of the Nov. 5 


Don Dixon / el Don 


election.” Skier Steve Noel invades Schighridj (sky-ridge) with some mondo air at Snow Valley's new snowboard/alternative 
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John Velasquez sees hope after losing his home i in the Laguna Fire 


By Donna E. Rickerd 
el Don Staff Writer 


* here was hardly a sound as I waited, a welcome 

‘change from the crowds and commotion outside. 

He appeared in the haliway from a rear entrance, 

a smiling blur, his features becoming clearer as 

he spoke. Turning the key in his office door lock, he an- 
nounced, “This is a painful hallway.” 

“It is?” I asked, polite, yet disconcerted. “Why?” 

“Everyone here,” he gestured at the offices around him, 
“touched by pain, touched by tragedy. No one escapes it. For 
me, it was the fire.” 

John Velasquez, 56, was referring to the Laguna Beach fires 
of Oct. 27, 1993, the raging flames that did not stop until 
they destroyed his home and many others in the community 
that windy, wild night. 

Warm, blustery Santa Ana conditions sharpened a succes- 
sion of fires that flared over 300 square miles, destroying 


more than 1,000 buildings in 10 days, claiming 366 homes ° 
and charring nearly 17,000 acres. 

Called the worst the state has experienced in the last de 
cade, the fires merged with multiplying strikes of disaster 
causing floods, mudslides, storms, and earthquakes, disas- 
ters experts say will increase in years to come. 

“My home was destroyed,” John remembered quietly. “But 
more painful than that, my memories. My art collection of 
50 years. | had American Indian Art, folk art, and contempo- 
rary art, collected while traveling around the world.” His eyes 
brightened quickly, but only for a moment. “But it (the fire) 
was so consuming. It took everything.” 

Nor was he alone in its destructive path. Two other faculty 
members felt the fire and lost their homes in its chaotic heat 
Nancy Warren, Dean of Physical Education, and Thomas 
Caverly, a retired instructor of business 

But philosophy professor Velasquez felt the fire most in- 
side. 


Please see ASHES , Page 3 
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FEWER BLACKS APPLY AT UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA 
SACRAMENTO-The University of California, beleaguered 
by a bitter battle over affirmative action, reported a sharp 
drop in minority student applications for next fall. 

Although the overall number of applicants to UC’s nine 
campuses hit a record high, applications by black students 
dropped by almost 11 percent. Applications also fell 15 
percent for American Indians, 5 percent for Mexican- 
Americans and 7 percent for Latinos. 

On the other hand, white applicants rose by 1 percent, 
and Asian-Americans by 3 percent. 

UC President Richard C. Atkinson said he was “concerned” 
about the drop in minority applicants. 

“We are hopeful that our effort to expand university out- 
reach to better prepare all California students for university 
Study will reverse this decline,” he said. 

In releasing the application figures Feb. 4, UC officials 
attributed the decline partly to the belief held by 
underrepresented minorities that the UC system is less 
accessible to them now. 

In 1995, the UC regents voted to drop the university's 
use of race and gender preferences in admissions, amid a 
torrent of protests. In November 1996 election, a majority 
of California voters approved Proposition 209, which would 
have eliminated race as a factor in admission and hiring at 
State universities. Proposition 209 remains tied up in court. 

The decline in black students and Hispanic students 
seeking admission to UC schools comes at a time when a 
record number are projected to graduate from the state’s 
public high schools. 

Some UC campuses experienced sharper declines than 
others. At UCLA, for example, 13.3 percent fewer black 
Students applied for admission in 1996 than did a year 
earlier. 

“It's horrendous,” Rae Lee Siporin, UCLA's director of 
undergraduate admissions, told the San Jose Mercury 


News. “If this is the beginning of a trend, it’s devastating 
trend.” 
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STRESS NO MORE 

Anxieties affect everyone, whether it be money or college 
Classes. If you feel you have symptoms of an anxiety 
disorder, Rancho Santiago College’s Student Health Cen- 
ter may have answers for you. 

The Student Health Center is offering a free College 
Anxiety Disorders Screening Day on Feb. 27, from 9:00 
a.m.-7:00 p.m. 

Students can view a video relating to such disorders, as 
well as take an anxiety disorders screening test. Counsel- 
ing will be available by a doctor and mental health profes- 
sional. 

Free educational material will also be available. For more 
information, call (714) 564-6216. 


- College Press Service 


- Theresa Hudzinski 
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NOW YOU CAN CALL IT SANTIAGO CANYON 

The RSC board of trustees voted 6-0, with one absten- 
tion, to change the name of the Santa Ana campus to Santa 
Ana College. On Jan. 13, the board voted to change the 
name of the Orange campus to Santiago Canyon College. 

The name was chosen from 182 entries submitted by 
students. Five finalists were chosen, and the board voted 
for SCC. The name changes will go into effect somewhere 
between July 1997 and July 1998. 

SAC was RSC’s name from 1915 to 1985. In 1986, the 
then-board voted 4-3 to change the name to Rancho 
Santiago with campuses in Santa Ana and Orange. 

The Orange campus will be expanded from 50 to 90 
acres, which will provide space for a new library and other 
necessary additions. 

-Tammy Faridi 
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Profile: Professor Ayaz 
Yusuf combines his life 
experiences with world 
events to bring his 
subject to life. 


By Stacy Bush 
el! Don Staff Writer 


Ss a young boy living in 
Tokyo, Ayaz Yusuf 
would lie in bed, star- 


ing up at the paintings of ancient 
Japan that hung in his room. 
This gave him a “romantic feel- 
ing” for the past, Yusuf said. 
He also used to study a large 
pink map of the U.S. and dream 
about the faraway country. 


Now, Yusuf is a history pro- soon after the war began, moved 


fessor at RSC, ashe has been for his family to Tokyo, looking for 
the last 30-years. He has grey business. 


wiry hair, and dark eyebrows Yusuf spent the majority of his 
that dominate his olive-skinned _youth living in Tokyo. He attended 
face. At first, he seems intimi- a Japanese school for one year, and 
dating, but afterafew moments —Jearned to speak the language flu- 
with him, his passion and charm ently. 
is obvious, especially when talk- In the seventh grade, Yusuf de- 
ing about history. cided he wanted to attend college. 
As his students know, Profes- He went to a French high school in 
sor Yusuf speaks with a thick, Japan and concentrated on his stud- 
sometimes indescribable accent. jes, making the honor roll each se- 
This may be due to the fact that mester. 
he is fluent in Japanese, English, Living in Japan during WWII, he 
and also speaks a bitof French witnessed many changes. World 
and Russian. events intrigued him and he learned 
“History is acultural map,” he that he could use them to relate to 
said. It helps people to under- other things in life. History has en- 
stand the many different cultural abled him to understand politics, so- 
backgrounds of the world. ciety and the world today. “It is a 
Yusuf has an interesting cul- sort of mental closet,” he said. 
tural background himself. Growing up during a time of war 
He was born in 1936 in and turmoil, history created a sense 
Sakhalin, Russian island off of — of organization in his mind of how 
Northern Japan. His mother was and why things happen. 
of Russian-German descent; his 


As a boy he dreamt of coming to 
father, a Russian-Turk. 


America, the “modern country.” 


When WWII began, Sakhalin This dream became reality after 
was taken over by the Japanese. 


graduating from high school. 
His father was a merchant and 


The first two years of Yusuf’s 
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Looking for Magic: The 
Gathering’ players to compete in 
the Collegiate Team Tournament 

for prizes at Pro Tour-Los Angeles. 
Grab some friends and play for 

your school! Saturday, March 1, at 

6 pm aboard the Hotei Queen Mary. 
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FIRE FOR HIRE 


* Immediately Increase Your Opportunity For Hire As A FF. 
* Interest Cards For Over 200 CA. Fire Departments 
* Send a $32 Check or M.O. Payable to “FIRE FOR HIRE’: 


For information, call 


206-624-0933. 


F4H 


P.O. Box 5269 
Newport Beach, CA 92662 


Phone: (714) 650-FIRE E-mail: FF4H@aol.com 
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BRINGING LIFE TO ‘HIS STORY 


college education were spent at 
San Francisco State University, 
and he then transferred to the 
University of Nevada, where he 
graduated. He earned his 
master’s degree at U.C. Berke- 
ley. He worked in fast food res- 
taurants to pay his way through 
college. 

“I was tired of working in 
hamburger joints,” he said. He 
received his first teaching job in 
1966 at Laney Community Col- 
lege in Oakland, and spent only 
one semester there before taking 
the teaching positions at RSC. 
He has taught here ever since. 

Soon after the Orange Campus 
opened, Yusuf began teaching 
there as well. It was closer to 
home, it provided a new atmo- 
sphere, and it was a little quieter. 

In June of 1996 while teach- 
ing a summer school class, 
Yusuf began to experience a 
strange pain in his stomach. He 
had an unusual feeling and re- 
membered hearing of another 
man with similar symptoms who 
had suffered a heart attack. A 


Please see YUSUF, Page 3 


SUCCESS. 
GET AN EDGE 
ON COLLEGE 

EXPENSES. 


The Army can help you 
get an edge on college 
expenses in just two years. 

When you enlist and 
qualify for a certain skill, 
you could become eligible 
for the Montgomery GI 
Bill plus the Army College 
Fund. That means you 

| could earn $20,000 for 
college with a two-year 
enlistment. 

And the Army will give 
you another edge, too. 
You'll develop the self- 
discipline, self-confidence 
and maturity you'll need 
to succeed in college. 

Find out more about 
how you can get $20,000 
for college in just two 
short years. Call your 


local Army Recruiter for | 


more information today. 


(714) 544-4020 
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ASHES: 


Continued from Page 1 


The Ruins 

“I was going through the ruins, looking for 
fragments,” he said. “Just trying to collect. I 
lost pictures of my mother, family heirlooms, 
personal mementos, along with the art. Art,” 
he added, “is stamped by another person’s 
Spirituality. It’s inherent.” Also destroyed 
were important paperwork, financial records, 
birth certificate, personal addresses and 
phone numbers. 

“T felt stripped of everything,” Velasquez 
said. 

Destruction to the homes ranged from 
$300,000 to $900,000. And dealing with the 
insurance companies was worse than the fire 
itself, he recalled. “It got really, really low. I 
had to go through depositions, provide re- 
ceipts. Basically, they just didn’t want to pay.” 

What surprised him most was how the fire 
affected the emotional lives of others around 
him. 

“ft was amazed at what I discovered after 
the fire,” he said. “I saw marriages of people 
on my street fall apart. You know how you 
look at another person, and there’s nothing 
left; they have nothing to give you? 

“T guess they just couldn’t cope.” 

The nights he lay awake, suffering days of 
sleep deprivation. Zombie-like, he found 
himself experiencing episodes of memory 
loss. 

Then, in close succession, three family 
members died: his aunt, his grandmother, his 
mother. “It was like a launching pad, one 
thing after another,” he recalled. “I was flung 
into ever deeper levels, a labyrinth. I felt that 
God wrote the book of Job, and asked me to 
be the man. 

“So I bargained with God. I went through 
this period of trying to collect. But you ex- 
haust yourself. You have to go back,” he said. 
“You have to find meaning in your pain.” 

Suddenly, he rushed up and grabbed some- 
thing adorning the wails above his desk. A 
srnail thing, a fragment. He showed me cards, 


YUSUF: 


Continued from Page 2 
trip to the emergency room confirmed his 
suspicion. He had suffered a heart attack. 
Luckily surgery was not necessary, and he 
was treated with medication. His eating hab- 
its have changed under doctors orders, but 
once in awhile, he enjoys a cheeseburger and 
a chocolate shake from Watsons. Jogging 
and not smoking for the last 20 years helped 
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“ When fire strikes, you 
get displaced. Thrown 
into a state of dis- 


equilibrium, you must 


walk as if you're 


balanced and whole.” 


~ John Velasquez 
RSC Philosophy Professor 


flowers, gifts he kept there, proudly. Some 
his students had given him. “This is what my 
life means,” he said. 

Around the room, books lined the walls in 
happy confusion. Tapes formed towers in 
haphazard piling. “Some people think life is 
about materialism,” he said. “But human re- 
lationships are the thing. People pulled me 
through. Very, very special people.” 

With happiness and gestures he recounted 
the many who supported him; Judy Chitlik, 
the colleague and friend who took him into 
her home when he had no place to stay; the 
former student, now a successful lawyer, who 
saved him legal bills (close to $18,000) be- 
cause Velasquez had played “such an impor- 
tant role in his life”; and the ones who were 


just there, and didn’t say too much. “Those 


were the best,” 
with a twinkle. 
He remembered too, the ones who said 
nothing at all. “I guess some people just can’t 
come in (in a tragedy). They close up, shut 
down. It makes them vulnerable. Still, if they 
would have just ... said something.” 
The Reality 

“A fire that destroys your house, a tragedy 
or a death leaves a person in a certain place,” 
he continued, holding his eyes closed as he 
spoke. “People can’t communicate what they 
feel, don’t have a language to describe the 
pain.” 

“To those who’ ve never experienced it, it’s 
incomprehensible. But you can’t just pull an 
emergency brake. You either renew faith in 
yourself and the world or you fall into a deep 
depression. It’s much more than what people 
see on the surface.” 


he added, his eyes sparkling 


save his life, according to Yusuf 

Yusuf enjoys teaching and finding quiet 
time for himself. “I like to listen to classical 
music, because it is relaxing. It doesn’t sound 
like just noise, like some music does today,” 
he said. 

Yusuf currently teaches three history 
courses at the Orange Campus. He is unsure 
about when he will retire. He said, “Every- 
one has a biological clock inside them, and 
mine will tell me when its time.” 


- Getting Pregnant Should Be a Choice, 
Not an Accident. 


mage Copyright. © PYy9¢@PhotoDis . ine. 


Birth 
control. 


Try it. 


It works. 


Planned Parenthood 


Orange and San Bernardino Counties 


800/230-PLAN 


He remembers walking into stores to buy 
new clothes, and feeling violently, physically 
ill. Waiting in line for canned and nonper- 
ishable food, and experiencing racism. Well 
meaning people only increasing his pain. “If 
you can’t help, stay away,” he flinched as a 
reply to them. Things that didn’t bother him 
before, starting to bother him. The mistakes 
in judgment. 

“Because when fire strikes, you get dis- 
placed.” Thrown into a state of disequilib- 
rium, you must walk as if you’re balanced 
and whole,” he said. 

“In this society, we live in denial. We don’t 
talk about our problems, don’t process our 
pain. It goes through the head, but stops in 
the heart. Then it affects the things we do.” 
he said. 

“T tried to buy into the idea of the life of the 
philosopher,” he admitted, “but I learned to 
practice what I preach. I learned that I too, 
was vulnerable, fragile, and weak. Through 
that weakness I grew in understanding. And 
I learned a kind of Buddhist detachment,” he 
said 

“It’s like the curtain was pulled back, and I 
really looked at life. The ideal was trans- 
formed into the real.” 

Now, three years later, Velasquez has fi- 
nally regained his financial losses. “I felt like 
God asked me to take a vow of poverty,” he 
joked. 

He purchased a new home, which he is cus- 
tomizing as a “sanctuary.” As he speaks, he 
smiles, as if picturing it in his mind. 

“T have a reverence for fire,” he told me. 
“Fire doesn’t just consume you. It gives you 
something. Now I see its blessing.” 
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As Sanchez filed her request, the remain- 
ing Orange County representatives, Dana 
Rohrabacher of Huntington Beach, Christo- 
pher Cox of Newport Beach, Jay C. Kim of 
Diamond Bar, Ron Packard of Oceanside and 
Ed Royce of Fullerton asked for the House 
Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight to come to Orange County to in- 
vestigate the possibility of voter fraud. 

These representatives want the committee 
to investigate the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service’s role .n the processing of citi- 
zenship applications by Hermandad 
Mexicana National, a Latino advocacy group, 
and determine if the INS allowed noncitizens 
to be registered to vote by private organiza- 
tions. 

The congressmen claim in their letter to the 
House committee that the INS, “has contin- 
ued its highly inappropriate relationship with 
Hermandad,” and asked them to “investi- 
gate INS’ role in contributing to and/or tol- 
erating this illegal activity.” 

Earlier this year, the INS Commissioner, 
Doris Messiner, was urged by the Orange 
County congressmen to sever all ties with 
Hermandad Mexicana National which au- 
thorities said had registered hundreds of cli- 
ents to vote before they became citizens. 

The Justice Department is conducting an 
investigation on the relationship between the 
two organizations. 

The allegations of voter fraud started last 
year after Dornan lost the election. 

After all the absentee votes were counted 
and recounted, Dornan said he would appeal 
to the U.S. House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate allegations of voter fraud, thus by- 
passing the usual court procedure of revers- 
ing the results. 

His allegations of illegal voting by nonciti- 
zens have started inquiries at the state, local 
and federal government levels. 

The election task force will hold its first 
meeting in Washington on Feb. 24. No date 
has been scheduled for the other hearings. 


Gal TUSTIN... 


Here We Come! 


It's happening NOW...as we prepare to open our doors at 
The New Tustin Marketplace. 


LOEHMANN’S, America’s 
retailer, is looking for ASSOCIATES who would like to grow 
in our exciting new Tustin location. If you are a 
service-oriented individual with a strong desire to succeed, 
this is the opportunity you’ve been waiting for. 


NOW HIRING 
%& STORE ASSOCIATES 
FULL & PART TIME 


Enjoy a competitive compensation package including a 
generous merchandise discount. 


DON’T MISS THIS 
OPPORTUNITY! 


For more information about job opportunities in our 
New Tustin Location... 


CALL NICOLE AT 1-800-498-7238 
between 10am-3pm, Monday-Friday. 


leading women’s off-price 


We also have positions available at other Orange County 


FULLERTON: Fullerton Metro Center, 
1411 S. Harbor Bivd 


HUNTINGTON BEACH: Five Points Plaza 


LAGUNA NIGUEL: The Center at Rancho Niguel 
28021 Greenfield Drive 
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President's education plan under fire 


By Charles Dervarics 
Special to the el Don 


WASHINGTON-President 
Clinton’s new two-part approach to 
higher education spending-a Pell 
Grant increase coupled with tax 
credits-is drawing a mixed response 
among both education advocates 
and Republicans in Congress. 

Most express enthusiasm about 
the Pell Grant increase, which 
would raise the maximum grant for 
the neediest students from its cur- 
rent $2,700 to $3,000 next year. 
However, some favor an even 
higher grant as an alternative to tax 
components of the Clinton plan, 
which some argue would mainly 
benefit higher-income families at a 
cost of about $35 billion. 

The tax plan consists of two ele- 
ments-a $1,500-a-year HOPE 
Scholarship to students who main- 
tain a B average and a tax credit of 
up to $10,000 to offset the cost of 


tuition. Families could choose the 
scholarship or the credit, which 
would begin to phase out as family 
incomes reach $75,000 annually. 

HOPE Scholarships could last up 
to two years, part of the president’s 
goal to make a community college 
education within the financial reach 
of all Americans. 

Students with HOPE Scholar- 
ships would remain eligible for 
other financial aid programs but 
would receive the $1,500 maximum 
minus other federal grants they re- 
ceive. 

One alternative is to spend the 
equivalent of the tax credit on rais- 
ing the maximum Pell Grant to as 
much as $5,000 a year. 

“It is frightening to imagine how 
expensive colleges would be with- 
out the Pel! program,” Sen. Paul 
Wellstone (D-Minn.) said. 

However, Wellstone’s Pell Grant 
plan also would reach fewer stu- 
dents. 


Education plan 
faces questions 


By Colleen DeBaise 
Special to the el Don 


WASHINGTON-In his State of the 
Union address, President Clinton 
said his “No. | priority” over the 
next four years is ensuring that 
Americans have the best education 
in the world. 

The president proposed $51 bil- 

lion in federal funding for educa- 
tion-a 20 percent increase over cur- 
rent spending-and called for bipar- 
tisan support for his key education 
proposals. 
Among his proposals are a $10,000 
tax deduction and a $1,500 tax 
credit or “HOPE Scholarships” for 
college expenses. The president 
also reiterated his plan to fatten the 
Pell Grant from its current $2,700 
to $3,000. 

The education proposals are 
wrapped up in a package Clinton 
called his “Call to Action for 
American Education.” The package 
includes an expanded IRA that 
would allow tax-free withdrawals 
for education, and a G.I. Bill for 
Workers that would help pay for job 
training. 

For the most part, college stu- 
dents said they were pleased with 
Clinton’s education proposals, 
though few thought they would be 
implemented. 

“TI definitely support what he’s 
doing,” said Hank Walther, an 
American University junior. “It 
seems like he’ Il have a lot of bipar- 
tisan support.” 

Even so, he’s not sure the pack- 
age would sail through a Republi- 
can-controlled Congress. “It’s a 
Clinton proposal, but it might not 
be [Senate Majority Leader] Trent 
Lott’s proposal,” he said. “It might 
just get lost in the politics some- 
where.” 

After the State of the Union ad- 
dress, Republicans expressed sup- 
port for Clinton’s education goals 
but questioned their cost 

“It’s hard to believe the President 
sould talk about a balanced budget 


ind a new enutlement program-for 


anything-with a straight face,” said 
Lamar Alexander, former U.S. Sec- 
retary of Education under the Bush 
administration. 

The president’s proposed tax 
breaks would likely help middle- 
income students at the expense of 
poorer ones, and raise the cost of 
college for all students, he said. 

That thought is shared by Colin 
Campbell, a Princeton University 
junior. “Everytime there’s a govern- 
ment increase in student aid, there’s 
going to be a proportional increase 
in university tuitions,” he said. 

Campbell characterized the 
$1,500 tax credit, or HOPE Schol- 
arships, as a waste of government 
spending. 

The scholarships are designed to 
cover the cost of tuition at the ay- 
erage community college. 

“I don’t think community college 
is terribly expensive, if one wants 
to get a job,” he said. “It’s already 
subsidized by the government. This 
program is just not going to work.” 
On the other hand, Carey Ng, a 
sophomore at American University, 
said he was glad to hear Clinton 
endorse an increase to the Pell 
grant. 

“That[’s absolutely necessary,” he 
said. “That goes to the absolute 
bottom of students, financially.” 

Ng said he and most of his friends 
receive financial aid packages, so 
he was pleased to hear Clinton’s 
commitment to students. 

“Tf it wasn’t for those types of pro- 
grams, I wouldn’t be in school,” Ng 
said. “That allows us to go to 
schools like this instead of state 
schools.” 

Kathleen Kelly, a University of 
California-Berkeley freshman, said 
Clinton’s emphasis on education is 
more important than any plan he 
might have to finance his propos- 
als. 

“T think what he was saying was, 
maybe we don’t have the resources 
but this is something we should 
make a priority.” she said. “I 
thought it was pretty bipartisan and 


pretly universai 


About 4 million students may re- 
ceive Pell Grants next year, while 
at least 8 million would benefit 
from the tax credits alone. 

The tax plans also have met criti- 
cism from Republicans, who ques- 
tion how the federal government 
would enforce the B-average re- 
quirement of HOPE Scholarships. 

“Will the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice collect students’ report cards 
in the same manner in which they 
obtain written reports to verify other 
tax data?” asked Rep. Bill Archer 
(R-Tex.), chairman of the powerful 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 

And Senate Republicans prefer 
another alternative: tax-deductible 
contributions of up to $1,000 a year 
into education investment accounts 
and deductions of up to $2,500 a 
year for interest payments on stu- 
dent loans. 

For student aid, the budget plan 
proposes $47 billion, 10 percent 
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above current funding. The plan 
would increase spending on direct 
loans, in which colleges receive 
loan capital directly from the gov- 
ernment without assistance from 
banks. It also would provide more 
college work-study funds and cut 
student loan fees. 

College work-study would re- 
ceive $857 million, an increase of 
$27 million from current funding. 
In the budget, the president also 
reiterated his plan to recruit work- 
study students for his America 
Reads! effort, in which 1 million 
tutors would help ensure ail chil- 
dren can read by third grade. 

AmeriCorps volunteers, most of 
whom are college students, would 
make up many of the other 1 mil- 
lion tutors, according to the budget. 
Thus, the administration would 
spend $1 billion through 
AmeriCorps during the next five 
years as part of the America Reads! 
effort. 
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National University is now offering DAYTIME CLASSES, so you can plan your 
future with precision. Start any month with the confidence that you can earn 
your entire Bachelor's degree in 3 YEARS (not 4 to 6). NU keeps you on schedule 
with our exclusive one-class-a-month system. Choose Business, Criminal 
Justice or Interdisciplinary Studies with Multiple Subject Equivalency. If you 
have an undergraduate degree, NU offers daytime MBA and CLAD credential 
programs too. Quality education. ON TIME. You can have it all at National 
University Day School. Call 1-800-NAT-UNIV for the details. 
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Independent students, or those 
not financially dependent on their 
parents, also would gain better ac- 
cess to federal aid in the new bud- 
get. 

The government would change 
the need analysis for these students, 
making it easier for about 200,000 
students to access grants. Students 
age 24 and older would benefit the 
most, Riley said. 

Elsewhere for student aid, the 
budget requests: 
© $583 million for Supplemental 
Grants, the same as current fund- 
ing; 

@ $188 million for Perkins Loans, 
$10 million above the current fig- 
ure; and 

@ no new funding for State Student 
Incentive Grants, funded at $50 
million this year. 

The program has fulfilled its aim 
by helping states establish their own 
financial aid grants, the budget 
stated. 
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relief, in the form of in- 
creased dosages of medica- 
tion. But soon the attacks 
would return, becoming more 
severe as the years pro- 
gressed. Fran reached the 
point where her iliness made 
her a prisoner in her own 
home. The mere thought of a 
simple task like going to the 
supermarket, paralyzed her. 

In 1992, Fran was admit- 
ted to St. Joseph Hospital’s 
chemical dependancy unit in 
Orange. It was there she met 
Dr. Max Schneider, director 
of Family Recovery Ser- 
vices. Fran spent the next 44- 
days being gradually weaned 
from the drug. During this 
time she was introduced to a 
support group that met at St. 
Joseph, “Pills Anonymous,” 
modeled after the twelve- 
step program of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

At these meetings Fran 
found that she was not alone, 
others shared experiences 
similar to hers. She met 
doctors, nurses, lawyers, 
homemakers and people from 
all walks of life. They all had 
one thing in common... they 
had all been addicted to 
prescription drugs; some 
with legitimate prescriptions 
from their doctors, and some 
who had resorted to other 
means to satisfy their addic- 
tions. 

Susan, (not her real name) 
fits into the latter category. 
As a critical care nurse at a 
major county hospital, she 
worked in a stressful job 
with ready access to pre- 
scription drugs. At first, 
Susan would occasionally 
use pain pills to help her get 
through her long shifts, 
Codeine and Percodan 
mainly. Before long she had 
graduated to Demerol, a 
strong narcotic analgesic, 
administered by injection. 
Demerol, according to Su- 
san, seems to be the drug of 
choice for medical profes- 
sionals because it does not 
have the side effects of 
morphine such as; drowsi- 
ness and vomiting. She 
could function on Demerol, 
or so she thought. 

In the beginning, Susan 
used “leftover” medication, 
the last remnants of a vial. 
But as her addiction pro- 
gressed, she needed more 
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and more to function. It got to 
the point where she was 
stealing pain-killer from her 
critically ill patients, “one for 
them and one for me.” She 
would alternate giving her 
patients pain medication then 
saline solution. “It went 
against everything I had been 
taught and believed, but I 
couldn’t stop,” Susan said. 
Although she knew what 
she was doing was wrong, all 
of her attempts to quit on her 
own were unsuccessful. In 
the end she got caught. 
Another nurse caught her in 
the act of injecting herself 
and reported the incident to 
her supervisor. Looking back, 
Susan said she is grateful that 
she was caught, although she 
didn’t think so at the time. 

Susan was allowed to enter 
a diversion program. After 
completing a 21-day in- 
patient treatment program 
she was allowed to continue 
working as a nurse, with 
certain restrictions. She was 
no longer able to handle or 
administer any drugs classi- 
fied as a narcotic. She must 
also submit to random drug 
testing and is required to 
attend three twelve-step meet- 
ings a week. 

Today Susan says, “getting 
caught was the best thing that 
could of happened to me, my 
life is better than ever. If I 
continued I might have 
wound up dead, or worse. I 
was living a nightmare.” 
Susan has now been “clean” 
for more than a year, and 
credits the twelve-step pro- 
grams as a big part of her 
success. “My life isn’t 
perfect by any means, but 
I'm learning to cope with 
life’s problems without a 
shot or a pill,” Susan said. 
She related something she 
heard at one of her meetings, 
“T used to be a hopeless dope 
fiend, now I’m a dopeless 
hope fiend. Today I have 
hope.” 

Robert, (not his real name) 
started out using pain pills for 
back problems. Suffering 
from lower back pain for a 
number of years, he was 
prescribed pain killers before 
and after several surgeries. 
Codeine at first, then Vicodin, 
the new pain-killing drug 
touted as non-addictive when 
it was first introduced in the 
late ‘70s. “At first, I only 
took the pills to get rid of the 
pain. Then after a while | 
started taking them to feel 
good.” 

Eventually Robert’s doctor 
refused to prescribe anymore 
pain-killers, he was told 
nothing was wrong with him. 
Robert was convinced that 
the pain he was experiencing 
was real and finally found a 
doctor who agreed with his 
diagnosis. Several years 
passed before he realized that 
there was a problem. “I was 
taking more and more 
Vicodin just to feel normal, 
and I still wanted to get that 
euphoric high the pills used 
to give me.” 

It got to the point where one 
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doctor could not satisfy his 
need for Vicodin. Soon 
Robert had four doctors that 
he would see on a regular 
basis, as well as trips to 
“Emergicenters.” He claims 
that it was easy to get drugs 
this way. “Since I had a 
history of back problems, 
with scars and X-rays to 
prove it, it was easy to talk 
doctors into a prescription 
for 60 or more pills; and 
besides I didn’t look like the 
stereotypical drug addict.” 
At the end he was taking 
around 40 pills a day. 

Many times Robert had 
tried to stop using the pills, 
but never could. The at- 
tempts were accompanied 
by insomnia, severe mood- 
swings and excruciating pain 
(all associated with with- 
drawal symptoms he would 
later learn). But all of his 
attempts to stop using by 
himself had failed. 

The end came in the form 
of a family intervention. 
That is when loved ones 
confront the addict about his 
problem and ask him to seek 
help. “I didn’t realize it was 
so obvious to everyone but 
me,” Robert said. The inter- 
vention was a turning point 
in Robert’s life that led to a 
23-day stay in a hospital 
treatment program. 

He characterizes his stay 
as “14 days of hell followed 
by nine days of mild tor- 
ture.” He learned that his 


attempts to stop by himself 


led to many of the problems 
he had encountered. With- 
drawal from pain-killers is 
often accompanied by in- 
somnia, lower back pain and 
mood-swings. “I don’t ever 
want to go through that 
again, but I don’t ever want 
to forget the experience 
either,” Robert said. 

During his hospitalization, 
Robert was also introduced 
to twelve-step programs, 
which he still attends on a 
regular basis. Robert says he 
has remained chemical free 
for the last six-years, giving 
credit to these programs. 

Dr. Schneider, who is the 
chair of the FDA’s Drug and 
Alcohol Advisory Commit- 
tee, as well as director of the 
St. Joseph program, says he 
sees many patients with 
prescription drug problems. 
The drugs are not the 
problem according to 
Schneider. “These drugs 
work. These are good drugs 
when ... used in the right 
person, for the right reason, 
in the right amount and most 
importantly ... for the right 
length of time.” 

Many patients start off 
with legitimate medical prob- 
lems that require medica- 
tion. According to Schneider, 
skeletal and muscular inju- 
ries *heal in six-to eight 
weeks. When the injuries 
heal and the patients stop 
taking pain medication they 
can experience pain associ- 
ated with withdrawal symp- 
toms, not the injury. 

Benzodiazapines, a group 
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of drugs that includes Zanax 
and Valium, have their own 
associated problems. In the 
case of Valium, according to 
Schneider, patients often try 
to counteract the drowsy 
effects common to its use 
with caffeine. The result is 
something Schneider calls 
the “Upper-downer syn- 
drome.” Further compound- 
ing the initial problem is the 
fact that caffeine can cause 
panic attacks. 

Schneider also said that 
“Benzos” require a gradual 
reduction in their usage. 
Patients who have taken 
these drugs for more than a 
couple of weeks may experi- 
ence convulsions as well as 
aggravate the original symp- 
tom. 

Some of the blame can be 
placed on the doctors, many 
of whom do not understand 
the importance of tapering 
off, Schneider said. Slowly 
but surely this is changing as 
new doctors finish medical 
school and enter the medical 
field. Schneider says that 
students at UCI medical 
center have lectures on 
substance abuse during their 
first four-years of medical 
school. The students also 
must spend two weeks 
observing at a substance 
abuse treatment program. 

There are some “fringe 
doctors” out there too, 
Schneider said. “Doctors 
who make their living by 
running patients through the 
mill and giving out prescrip- 
tions. These doctors are also 
in need of treatment ... by 
jailers. The first rule of 
medicine is do no harm.” 

Today Fran is active in her 
grandchildren’s lives. She 
travels frequently with her 
husband and has recently 
started driving again. For 
almost three years she expe- 
rienced withdrawal symp- 
toms from Zanax. Fran has 
also been the leader of the 
Wednesday night meeting of 
“Pills Anonymous” for the 
last three years. She ends 
every meeting by telling the 
new people, “Keep coming 
back, it gets better, we’re 
here to help.” 

Free help is available at: 


Narcotics Anonymous (714) 776-8581 
Pills Anonymous (714) 998-6188 
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TRIP ON DIGITAL VISIONS 

Exploring connections between 
traditional photography, computers 
and digital print making, RSC’s first 
gallery exhibit of the semester is open. 

Photography and digital imaging 
pervade our cuiture in print, broad- 
cast communications and motion 
pictures. Often the origins of these 
images are obscured due to editorial 
concerns or other issues. 

This exhibition shows student and 
community works of art that make 
direct connections to these new 
technologies. 

“Digital Visions” runs through March 
19 on the Santa Ana Campus at the 
“C” building gallery. Gallery hours are 
Monday - Thursday 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
and Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. 


TUNA EATING PRICKLY PEAHS 

For the past 25-years, Self-Help 
Graphics and Art inc. has been the 
leading visual arts institution serving 
predominantly the Chicano/Mexicano 
community in Los Angeles and 

Orange 
County. 
Located in 
4 the heart of 
East Los 
Angeles, and 
surrounded by 
a population 
of over 2 
million 
=4 Chicanos/ 
Mexicanos, 
Self-Help has 
beena 
Santora building popular and 
vital community resource for cultural 
identity and pride, and a center of 
opportunity, training and creativity. 

In recent years, Self-Help has 
become best known for its annual 
Print Atelier and Serigraph Work- 
shop, which provides opportunities 
for hundreds of artists to develop 
techniques and create images that 
documents the diversity and vision 
of contemporary Chicano Art. 

This exhibition of more than 50 
serigraphs, monoprints, etchings 
linocuts and woodblock prints was 
curated from the extensive archive 
of Self-Help and focuses on the work 
of local Orange County and Los 
Angeles artists. 

“Las Tunas/Prickly Pears” runs 
March 1 through April 30 at RSC's 
Arts Gallery in the Santora Building. 
Santora is located at 207 N. Broad- 
way, Suite Q, in Santa Ana. An 
reception is being held Saturday, 
March 1, from 7-10 p.m. Gallery 
hours are Wednesday - Saturday, 
noon to 4 p.m. 
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lex Valdez likes to challenge 
people’s long held beliefs by 
questioning society’s idea of “nor- 


mal.” He’s just funny that way. 

“What is normal? I don’t know if there is 
such a thing as normal, because we are all so 
different,” he said during a recent interview. 

Over 40 million Americans are persons 
with physical disabilities, Valdez said, with 
the remaining population considering itself 
the normal majority. “I guess the blonde 
haired, blue eyed, WASPy, high-education, 
drive a good car, have a big house ... all that 
kind of stuff is society’s view of what’s 
normal,” he said. “But I think if we were all 
normal it would be pretty boring.” 

Valdez, a motivational speaker and come- 
dian — who happens to be blind — and his 
partner Larry Omaha will deliver their 
message, “A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to Diversity,” next week when they 
come to the Santa Ana campus. 

Together, Valdez and Omaha use their 
humor to make a serious point. “The 
diversity of this country is seen by so many as 
a negative and destructive situation,” said 
Omaha. “So many voices desire a return to 
homogeneity — as if our society ever was 
completely homogeneous. I choose to 
emphasize that our society’s diversity makes 
us stronger and certainly more damn 
interesting.” 

“Alex Valdez is one of the most 
inspirational individuals I’ ve ever met,” says 
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humor heals 


Alex Valdez uses 

laughter to dispel 

negative attitudes 
towards others with 
physical disabilities 


Omaha, a former civil rights investigator. 
“His courage and stamina are endless in 
dealing with the sighted world’s ignorance.” 

A resident of Santa Ana, Valdez, 42, lost 
one eye to glaucoma when he was 4 and the 
other to a detached retina at 7, “which I 
believe was caused by a couple of blows to 
the head while playing football with some 
neighborhood friends,” said Valdez. “But 
nobody can really prove that.” 

An animated speaker with an acute sense 
of hearing and exceptional timing, his talents 
enable him to read and respond to audiences 
with genuine insight and understanding. 

The singular message that Valdez repeats 
throughout his public speaking, throughout 
his comedy, is that we all may appear 
different on the outside, but on the inside we 
are all very much the same. 

Vaidez delivers his message with its 
unique blend of humor at universities, 
conferences and corporations throughout the 
United States. His credits include appear- 
ances on countless television specials and 
Se eee 


WHAT: “A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to Diversity’ 

WHEN: Feb. 26, at 11 a.m. 

WHERE: Phillips Hall, Santa Ana campus 
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series including: Evening at the Improv, Phil 
Donahue, CBS’s 48 Hours and the PBS 
special, “Look Who’s Laughing!” 

We talked last week on-line. 
Q: When and why did you start doing 
stand-up comedy? 
Valdez: Well, I started doing stand-up 
comedy, because I couldn’t drive a bus. So, it 
seemed like the most natural thing to go into. 
Seriously, I started doing comedy in 1977. I 
happened to be the first person with a 
disability to do stand-up comedy on a 
national level. [ went into comedy because, 
well, I was actually a music major in college, 
a percussionist, and I came to the realization, 
after about two and a-half, three years of 
college, that I was only an average musician. 
And nobody was really going to stand in line 
overnight to buy tickets to hear my music. So 
I left school. I wasn’t sure what to do with 
myself and a friend of mine said, “Alex, you 
oughta try stand-up comedy.” He said, 
“Think about it. How many blind musicians 
are there? And how many blind stand-up 
comedians are there?” So, on June 6, 1977, I 
stepped on stage and here I am, nineteen and 
a-half years later, still telling jokes. 
Q: What are the messages that you 
bring to your audiences, both within your 
stand-up comedy and the public speak- 
ing appearances? 
Valdez: It’s the same message to both 
audiences. Sure, the one audience gets a few 
more laughs than the other audience does, 
but the message is basically the same: it 
doesn’t matter who or what we are, we’ re all 
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Continued from Page 6 
people, we’re all the same. 

Everybody in this world has a disability of 
one kind or another. Some are hidden, and 
some are obvious. How we deal with the 
disabilities within our own lives is what 
makes us the people we are today. 

When I’m out doing public speaking, I 
share with the audience my thoughts on the 
disability that we all have in common — that 
is the disability of our attitude. Then I let 
them know that with tools that I have learned 
and used in my life, I have learned how to 
empower myself and to move beyond the 
disabilities of attitude. 

Probably the most important tool is the 
tool of courage. And using courage in my 
life helps to just press forward, to continue 
putting one foot in front of the other, one step 
at a time to get to the goal, to the final result. 

I remember a couple of years ago, I was 
speaking in Reading, Pa. I was doing a 
luncheon, and I didn’t know that half the 
audience were high school students with 
many different disabilities. After I had done 
my keynote for the luncheon, a young lady 
came up to me and said, “I just want to thank 
you for your words.” She said, “I’m a senior 
in high school and I suffer from a learning 
disability. I’m dyslexic. It has been very, 
very difficult the last few years of high 
school, so much so that I have been seriously 
thinking about dropping out of school. But 
after listening to you today,” she continued, 
“I know that I will finish out this year and 
continue to move forward.” 

That was a room of 300 to 350 people, and 
I was able to reach that one person. It made 
the whole trip, the whole day, everything 
worth it. That’s the message that I try to put 
across. Sure, I’m blind, I have a disability, I 
have good days and bad days, just like 
everybody else. 

But the bottom line is that I keep trying to 
move on, keep trying to move forward, keep 
trying to do positive things. In my keynote I 
say, “Courage is one of the most important 
tools that /’ve learned to use.” And I answer 
the question that I ask, “So what is courage?” 
Courage is nothing more than a positive 
attitude, combined with action and sup- 
ported by faith. 

Q: How do most people react to your 
humor and what type of feedback do you 
receive? 


Valdez: In the beginning it was pretty 
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Larry Omaha opens for Alex Valdez next week. 


tough, because people weren’t comfortable 
with a person on stage with a disability telling 
jokes. When I first started out doing comedy 
at the Comedy Store in Los Angeles, I was 
told by the owner of the club that he did not 
feel that a person with a disability should be 
on stage joking about their disability. So I 
was banned from the club, I was told not to 
come back. But I happened to know the two 
gentlemen that were running the “open- 
mike” night on Monday nights and they 
would occasionaliy sneak me up on stage 
when the owner was out of the club. After 
about a year and a half, I finally was able to 
showcase for the owner of that club and 
during that showcase the owner’s remark 

as, “My gosh, he doesn’t even look blind!” 


So, through persevering and courage to go 
on, I was able to educate that person and turn 
around their negative thoughts and generali- 
zations of a blind person. I was able to 
change that, and to open their mind to 
something new and different. 

I was also told one time by a woman who 
came up to me after a show and said, “I do 
not appreciate your humor at all, because I 
have a sister in a wheelchair and I just don’t 
think it was very funny at ail.” And I said to 
her, “Well, my gosh, I’m very sorry that you 
didn’t enjoy the show. But let me ask you,” 
I said. “your sister is in a wheelchair? And 
how does she handle her disability?” She 
said, “Oh, gosh! She has no problem 
whatsoever. She’s outgoing, she’s an 
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extrovert, she plays wheelchair tennis. Oh, 
you just can’t stop her! She has a great 
attitude.” I said, “That is wonderful, that is 
absolutely great. So, really,” I said, “it’s not 
your sister with the disability, is it?” And 
then I walked away. And, who knows, 
maybe when I turned away she gave me the 
finger. I don’t know. Because I didn’t see it. 
Q: What are your goals for the future? 
Valdez: In the arena of comedy, my goals 
are to continue to do stand-up. I'll always 
enjoy doing the live performance. I would 
like to enter into the area of television and 
movies. In the last decade, people with 
disabilities have not really been represented 
fairly or honestly in the media. There are 
some people out there that have done some 
great work. But the door is still not open, not 
entirely, and I hope to maybe open that door 
wider and step into some of those areas. 

I would love to do a situation-comedy, 
some full-length feature films. Down the line 
I look forward to having the opportunity to 
do some directing. I would love to direct. I 
would enjoy the challenge of directing a 
stage play, or something along that line. I 
think that I have a good director’s eye. 

My goals in the future in the area of public 
speaking, well, I certainly want to continue. I 
enjoy it and get great satisfaction from it. I 
enjoy the opportunity to educate people. Not 
just about people with disabilities, but how to 
empower ourselves to move beyond the 
place that we are in, to seek our highest 
potential as people, as individuals. In the 
future I'd like to have a couple of tape series, 
possibly even a couple of video cassettes out. 
I would truly love to share the platform 
someday with Zig Ziggler. 1 would hope that 
the day will come that I would be as well 
known in the public speaking arena as Iam in 
the area of comedy. 

In the area of education, I really believe 
that educating children at a very young age 
about people with disabilities is a real 
positive thing, because children are very 
receptive and open and very inquisitive. I’m 
working on a project that I’m hoping will 
come to fruition very soon, a coloring book 
for children that will educate them about 
people with disabilities. Hopefully that one 
coloring book will turn into maybe a couple 
of coloring books and then maybe those 
coloring books will turn into an interactive 
CD, and who knows, maybe Ill knock that 
purple Barney guy off the TV. 


On the ‘Tube 


Claymation heros Wallace and Gromit. 


FOR THE LOVE OF CHEESE 
Director/animator Nick Park’s 
claymation heros - the eccentric, 
cheese-loving inventor Wallace 
and his ever-faithful, if sometimes 
cynical, dog Gromit - star in “The 
Wrong Trousers,” “A Grand Day 
Out” and “A Close Shave.” 

“The Wrong Trousers” features 
a mysterious penguin, a daring 
diamond robbery and a pair of 


automated “techno-trousers” as 
the catalysts for this fast paced 
comedy-thriller. Included in the 
program is “The Making of the 
Wrong Trousers,” a behind the 
scenes look at the work of 
animator Nick Park. 

The Academy Award-winning 
short films air Monday, Feb. 24, 
beginning a. 9 p.m. on KOCE, 
Orange County public television. 


New Zealand. 


TRY TO READ A PICKLE 
After three years it appears that 
“Hicksville” is reaching a conclusion. 
The story, serialized in (New 
Zealand cartoonist) Dylan 
Horrocks’ comic book “Pickle,” 
chronicles an American 
journalist’s quest for a truth that is 
greater than he imagines. 
Journalist Leonard Batts is 
researching to write a book about 
a famous comic book cartoonist, 
Dick Burger. So Batts traveled to 
Burger's hometown of Hicksville, 


Batts is beguiled by the tea 
drinking villagers who appreciate 
comics as serious works of art 
and turn a cold shoulder at the 
mention of Burger's name. 

Ever persistent, Batts learns that 
Burger did something to betray a 
local cartoonist, Kupe. But the 
coffee drinking American cannot 
adjust to the local pace and is 
disturbed by dreams of Captain 
James Cook and a Maori sailor. 

On the night of the big costume 
party, Batts is lured off a cliff and 
into the ocean by visions of Cook 
and the Maori. In the current issue 


Picture Stories 


holy and sacred. 


as it is complex. The rich 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF COMICS 1S A 
HISTORN OF FRUSTRATION. OF UNREAL- 
ISED POTENTIAL. OF ARTISTS WHO 

NEVER GOT THE CHANCE TO DO THAT 


-OR ELSE THEY WERE BOWD- 
CERISED BY SMALL-MINOED EDITORS... 


Kupe na the truth about comics to an American a 
of “Pickle” we discover that Batts 
was rescued by Kupe. Batts finally 
learns the truth about Burger, 
comics and the Tapu - Maori for 


Horrocks is a master of the 
artform. His simple yet powerful 
lines create a world as beautiful 


character development and subtle 
humor almost makes the three to 
four month wait between issues 
bearable. 

But you don’t have to wait. 
Issues two through 10 are 
currently the manager's pick-of- 
the-month at Twenty First Century 
Comics in Orange. 
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Daytrip up 
to Big Bear 
and ski now 


By Stacy Bush 
el Don Staff Writer 


Believe it or not, there are many 
people out there who have never 
taken a trip up to the local 
mountains for an enjoyable day of 
skiing or snowboarding. 

Whether this is due to cost, lack of 
time, or lack of information - the 
local mountains have more to offer 
than some may think. 

* The four major 
local ski areas 
include Snow 
Valley, Bear 
Mountain, and 
Snow Summit all 
located in the San 

Bernadino mountains and Moun- 
tain High, which is located in 
Wrightwood. 

From RSC, any of these resorts 
can be driven to within an hour-and 
a-half, give or take, depending on 
traffic and road conditions. Week- 
ends are obviously more crowded, 
creating more traffic. 

It is important to check road 
conditions and even if it is not 
snowing, there is a possibility that 
chains may be required. Keep them 
in the trunk just in case. Each resort 
has a phone number for snow and 
road conditions. 

All of the three ski areas in the 
San Bernardino mountains are 
within about 20 to 30 minutes of 
each other. Mountain High is easily 
accessible without driving through 
the S-curves of the mountain roads. 

Lift ticket prices vary at each 
resort for adults and children. 
Adult's run from $39 to $42 a day 
while children's vary a little more, 
running from $5 (at Bear Moun- 
tain) to $23. Special discounts are 
often given for senior citizens, 
employees at some sporting goods 
stores, students and frequent ski- 
ers. Some resorts offer night skiing. 

Prices for ski and snowboard 
rentals are fairly reasonable. The 
cost for complete ski packages with 
skis, poles and boots at the resorts 
average about $20 a day while 
snowboard packages including 
boots and boards run at about $28. 
But the further the store is down the 
mountain, the lower the prices of 
the rentals. Renting skis, boots and 
poles from Chicks Sporting Goods, 
for example, will only cost $15 and 
snowboards and boots only $25. 

Lessons may be a good idea for 
those who will ski or snowboard 
for the first time ever and are 
available at each resort. Half-day 
and full-day lessons are offered for 
adults and children 

And, for those who have skied 


before, they have intermediate and 


advanced skiing lessons 

The American Snowboarders 
Tour is holding a contest this 
weekend at Snow Summit. Half- 
pipe contests are on Friday and 
Saturday and a snow-boarder-cross 
contest on Sunday. 

Brochures for the local ski resorts 
can be found at local sporting 
goods stores. 

So if you've a free day and a few 
extra dollars, take a trip up to the 
hills for a day in the snow. 
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Skiers Laurie and Noelle p 


By Chris Ceballos 
el Don Style Editor 


In the past nine-years I have 
skied many mountains in every 
imaginable condition without so 
much as a scratch on my chin or a 
bruise on my butt. After two days 
of snowboarding, I broke my 
wrist. 

I made a mistake common to 
impulsive and overconfident types, 
I didn’t look before I leaped. 

If I had bothered to ask anyone 
for advice they would have told 
me the Cardinal Rule of 
Snowboarding. Never put your 
palms down to break your fall 

You can guess how I broke my 
fall ... and my wrist. 

If you’ve never been skiing or 
snowboarding, don’t let my fool- 
ish injury intimidate you. 

Snowboarding and downhill ski- 
ing are two of the most exhilarat- 
ing recreational sports available to 
Southern Californians. Imagine a 
giant roller coaster drop that you 
are in control of. 


Style 


Though physically demanding, 
snowboarding and downhill skiing 
do not require the same stamina as 
mountain biking, inline skating or 
surfing. 

But before you throw on a jacket 
and start driving towards Big Bear, 
stop and take some time to plan 
your trip. 

A bad first impression could 
keep you from enjoying the thrill 
of carving through deep powder. 

Being comfortable is the key to 
having a good day on the slopes. 

First off, snow is cold and wet 
This may appear obvious but on 
any given day more than one first 
time boarder or skier tries to tackle 
the slopes wearing denim pants 
and jacket, cotton mittens and a 


“wool sweater. 


This may feel warm on your first 
ride up the chair lift, but fall once 
and you're soaked. Being wet in 
freezing winds is no way to have a 
good time. To avoid this peril wea 
nylon shelled clothing with a 
waterproof coating. 

The only problem with this is the 
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eel off layers of clothing as temperatures rise at Snow Valley. 


DRESS FOR SUCCESS 


expense. Jackets start around $50, 
pants or bibs(overalls to nongeeks) 
start around $35 and gloves at $20. 
While this isn’t much if you plan to 
ski more than one season, it is a 
hefty amount for closet decora- 
tions. So what is the would-be 
skier to do? 

If you’re reading this you 
probably know someone your size 
who is willing to let you borrow 
their duds. Weekend skiers often 


buy new outfits every couple of 


seasons. Image insecurity is every- 
where, even on the slopes 

OK, you're not going to get wet 
but you may still be cold while 
dodging trees. Layering up is the 
best way to go. Wear thermals 
under your T-Shirts, sweatpants 
and sweaters and if you’re female 
or secure enough in your manhood 
... try pantyhose. 

If you find yourself sweating on 
the chair lifts take off a layer or two 
and leave them in a locker at the 
lodge. This is easier than driving 
home and less expensive than 
buying clothes at the lodge. 
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HOW TO WEDGE 


lf you refuse to take the 
beginners ski lesson you 
may kill yourself speeding 
down the mountain and 
crashing into a tree. The 
Wedge allows a skier to stop 
and turn at will. 

Imagine the top of the 
page is the top of the hill. An 
imaginary line from the top 
of the hill to the bottom is the 
fall-line. 


Vv When your skis 
are parallel to the 
fall-line you will go 


very fast. 

Vv By keeping your tips 
together and pushing your 
heels out you create a 
wedge, or plow, that slows 
your decent down the hill. 


- HEELS OUT - 
TIP IN - ~TIP IN 
Y By pushing one heel out 


further than the other you 
can turn left or right. 


- HEEL OUT 
LEFT 
TURN 
TIP IN - 


¥ The turn is compiete when 
the skis are perpendicular to 
the fall-line. 
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By Renay Hamlin 
el Don Staff Writer 


Awesome dry deep powder, uncrowded 
slopes, no lift lines, and less money can be 
your next ski trip in a short 6 % hour drive. 
Instead of heading north to crowded, 
expensive Mammoth, try driving East to 
Southern Utah’s virtually unknown Brian 
Head Ski Resort. 

Slopes - There are two sides of the 11,307 
foot mountain peak to conquer. Brian Head 
Peak and Navajo Peak, the easier of the two. 

Trails - Navajo Peak has two chair lifts and 
21 trails with runs named “first time” and 
“you're ready” perfect for the beginner. 
Brian Head Peak boasts 16 of its 32 runs in 
black diamonds. Trails named “wild ride” 
and “the wave” will prove challenging to 
experienced skiers. Chair two, Giant Steps 
will take you to the highest point of the 
mountain, a one-and-a-half mile run. 

Ice Age Snowboard Park is dedicated to 
snowboarders and was designed in connec- 
tion with the Ice Age Snowboard Team. 

Crowds - There are none! You'll be 
amazed with no lift lines, immediately 
reboarding the chair lift. Even on a holiday 
weekend a lift line is not more than five 
minutes. 

Cost - Lift tickets are very reasonable, 
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Rancho freshman Derek Kieffer snowboards at Brian Head Mountain in Utah. 


SWEET SECLUSION 


Just inside of Utah 
is an alternative to 
Mammoth lines 


compared to any other ski resort. A full day 
lift is $32, student discounts with identifica- 
tion of $28. A full day starts at9 a.m. A half 
day lift ticket is $24 are starts at 12:30 p.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. Multiple day and group 
discounts are available. 

You can also purchase you full day lift 
ticket the day before and you can hit the 
slopes free at 3 p.m. 

School - The beginners catchup clinic is 
only $35 it includes a half day liftand a three 
hour lesson. 

The “learn to slide and ride” is $56 and 
includes ski or snowboard rentals, a full day 
lift ticket and a full day lesson. A private 
lesson for one-and-a-half hours is $25. 

Restaurants - There are less than a 
dozen restaurants, but you have variety. 
The Brian Head Mall located next to Brian 
Head Peak has true ski-in, ski-out, with an 
Apple Annies store, a coffee house, pizza 
and sandwich shop and the Black Diamond 
Café with its made to order sandwiches, 
burgers, and fries. In addition to Black 
Diamond Café serving breakfast, they also 
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barbecue lunch in the snow on a busy 
weekend. You can get any meal for around 
$5. The Edge is very popular for dinner with 
its steaks, chicken, ribs, and seafood but it 
will cost you $10 to $20. 

Accommodations - Renting a condo- 
minium is the most popular way to stay in 
Brian Head, starting at $45 per night for a 
studio. Most all units have microwaves, 
towel service, and VCR’s. Most all 
properties have spas and some have indoor 
swimming pools. Free Shuttle service is 
provided throughout the day and will drop 
you at your accommodations. 

Other Attractions - Snow mobile tours 
and rentals are available. 
offered on the 
limited with about six ski shops 

How to get there - Driving is extremely 
easy from Orange County. From either the 


Ice skating 1s 


weekends. Shopping is 


91 or 57 freeways connect to interstate 15 
East. Brian Head is 3 hours past Las Vegas 
off exit 75 (Parawan), follow the signs up 
highway 143 and your in Brian Head. The 
drive is straight, simple, and most of the 
drive is at 75 mph. 

Brian Head Resort is a great quict place to 
visit and a wonderful alternative to driving 
north and waiting in line. 

Additional information can be obtained by calling 


(800)27-BRIAN or by picking up a brochure at your 
local sporting goods store. 
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Battle for king 
of the mountain 
still rages on 


By Stacy Bush 
el Don Staff Writer 


At 11,000 feet, I felt like I was on top of the 
world. Actually, I was on top of a snow 
covered mountain in Vail Colorado, a 
fantasyland for skiers. 

Vail Mountain is covered with green pines, 
leafless aspens, and more snow than anyone 
can imagine. From the top, I could see the 
snow covered Rockies for miles. 

My fingers were a bit cold though, because 
it was about 20 degrees, and the air was a little 
thin. But more important, there were miles of 
champagne powder waiting for me below. 

Keeping in mind the 4,000 acres of flawless 
skiable terrain, I took a deep breath, gripped 
my poles firmly and pushed off down the hill. 

So there I was in complete solitude. The 
chilling air blew across my face as I gained 
speed, but I didn’t care. My legs burned, but 
oddly enough, sliding down a mountain with 
two thin pieces of metal strapped to your feet 
creates an addicting adrenaline rush. I felta 
sense of freedom that could not be matched. 

Suddenly, I had the feeling that I was no 
longer in sweet solitude. I heard something 
behind me carving it’s way through the snow. 
Before I could glance over my shoulder, I was 
thrown off balance 
and my skis began to 
go in opposite direc- 
tions. Something out 
of control had rap- 
idly crossed my path. 

I was grateful to 
have caught my bal- 

ance before I did a 
face-plant in the 
snow. I stopped and 
stared, searching an- 
grily for what had passed me by. 

Then I saw him, careening carelessly down 
the mountain, as he rode up one side ofa thick 
snow bank and down the other. 

He was a snowboarder. 

I had encountered their kind many times 
before. Clad in trendy oversized boarding 
apparel and head beanies, they had a ten- 
dency to get in the way of skiers. 

Great! My first run of the day had already 
been tainted by a reckless soul. 

I skied down to the high speed chair lift 
wiping thoughts of the snowboarder away, 
and remembering the virgin powder below. 

Then I heard that noise again. From the lift 
I saw another snowboarder and another be- 
hind him. I again became irritated. 

Somehow those “knuckle draggers” always 
manage to cut me off, run into me in the lift 
lines, or trip me while getting off the ski lift. 
“Oh, sorry,” they mumble. Even worse, they 
ride soclose behind me that I feel as if they are 
right on the back of my skis. 

Throughout the remainder of the day, I tried 
to avoid them. I remembered when the snow 
boarding race was rare, and I smiled. I was 
also grateful that I had not experienced an- 
other encounter yet and continued to enjoy 
the cloudless powder day 


I wondered what exactly had created my 
bias towards the snowboarding clan. Their 
reckless style had thrown me off balance and 
almost sent me into the trees dozens of umes 
Or was it my recklessness? 
I quickly shook that thought from my head 
and searched for other answers. 
Maybe they can’t avoid their lack of con- 
trol, because both feet are stuck on one board. 
Perhaps it was their mentality in general. 
Do they think that they owned the mountain? 
They do not. Skiers were here first anyway. 
Nearing the end of the day I concluded that 
a distinct rivalry would always exist on the 
snow covered mountains ... the skiers vs. the 
snowboarders. 
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By Colleen DeBaise 
Special to the el Don 


uAnn Leavitt spends hours mixing 

together chemicals inside a lab at 

the University of Rochester, where 
she studies biochemistry. The aspiring 
medical researcher says she’s made a great 
discovery since starting graduate work, but 
it’s not a cure for cancer. 

It’s quiche. 

The dish is simple to make, an excellent 
source of protein and for some reason, 
friends are always impressed when she 
makes it. 

“That one’s easy. It only takes a few minutes 
to put together,” enthuses Leavitt, who lives 
in an off-campus apartment. 

She rattles off the recipe without to check an 
index card or pausing: “Just buy the pie 
crust. Beat together six eggs. Throw some 
cooked spinach into the pie crust. Sprinkle 
some parmesan cheese. Mix green scallions 
into the eggs, and pour it into the pie crust. 
Add some salt and bake it in the oven at 375 
degrees until lightly brown on top. That’s 
it.” 

For Leavitt, recipes have three simple 
requirements: they must be quick, nutritious 
and taste good. That might not mesh with 
the gourmet standards of the Culinary 
Institute of America, but it’s a perfect fit for 
the busy life-style of a student living in a 
sparsely equipped kitchen. 

“I will admit, I eat a lot of pasta,” she said. 
“But food is just too expensive in the 
cafeteria.” 

A number of recent publications offer 
helpful tips to students when it comes to 
stepping out of the dining hall-or away from 
Mom’s oven-and into your very own 
kitchen. 

Kevin Mills, a Los Angeles writer, has put 
together a cookbook with his mother, 
Nancy, called. “Help! My Apartment Has A 
Kitchen.” 

Mills, who describes himself as a 
“gastronomically disadvantaged amateur,” 
says the book offers more than 100 recipes 
designed to create self-confident cooks who 
have “always known of the existence of the 
kitchen . . .the room with the ‘fridge in it.” 

The cookbook, he says, is essential for 
people who don’t have a clue how to make 
fruit salad that doesn’t “taste like it did in the 
school cafeteria” or who don’t know enough 
to take the plastic bag off of the chicken 
before they roast it. 

Take, for instance, his recipe for “Cheese 
Easies,” which serves 10-12 people. All 
recipes come with a rating: Very Easy, 
Easy, and Not So Easy (or, Requires Effort 
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And 
students 
that have 


no time and 
no experience 


But Worth It). This one is “Easy.” 

Directions include mixing one-half cup 
butter or margarine, two cups shredded 
cheddar cheese, a half cup of dried onion 
soup mix and one cup flour until it feels 
“like Play-Doh but slightly greasy,” 
according to Mills. 

Divide dough into thirds and shape into 6- 
inch rolls that “look like big hot dogs,” he 
says. Chill for an hour, then slice into one- 
quarter-inch slices and place on an 
ungreased baking sheet. 

Bake at 375 degrees until brown. Each 
cheese easy should look “like a cookie but 
taste like a cheese cracker,” Mills explains. 

The quick recipes are great for people on 
the run. “When I oversleep, I know 
something’s got to give if I want to get to 
work or schoo! on time,” he said. “Either I 


don’t shower, don’t eat or don’t dress.” 

Until recently, he would forego eating. 
Now, he says, he makes simple-and-easy 
morning foods such as the “Brunch 
Burrito,” a Mexican-style egg-sandwich 
that can be eaten on the go. 

Those who are wary of spending more 
time than it takes to open a can are 
encouraged to try dishes like “Hearty Lentil 
Soup,” he said. “You may ask, ““What are 
lentils?’ That was my first question, too.” 

Also, Mills reminds students that it’s 
possible to entertain guests without using 
the services of a pizza-delivery guy. 
Although, “If ?'m cooking for company,” he 
says, “I tend to make an appetizer. Some 
may think Ido this to impress guests. But it’s 
actually to protect mySelf in case I burn the 
main course.” 
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As most first-time chefs know, disaster 
can strike easily, and without warning. 

Leavitt said she’s had a few culinary 
nightmares, usually while trying to experi- 
ment. 

“T once took red chili peppers, and I stuck 
them in oil and, oh my god, it stung my eyes 
so bad,” she said. “I was trying to add some 
flavor to popcorn.-It was a bad idea. I never 
even ate it.” 

Also, she has advice for students who 
prepare a dish before rushing off to class. 

“Oh, yeah, make sure you turn off the 
flame before you leave. I had to leave fast 
{and left a pot of rice cooking on the stove 
top],” she said. “When my housemate came 
back, the house was smoking.” 


Mills offers general advice for most 


Please see COOKING, Page 11 
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Food: Heating lamps 
are forbidden in the 
deli where friendly 
service is the taste. 


By Regina Mathis 
el Don Staff Writer 


ave you had all you can 

stand of the Golden 

Arches? Are you tired of 
the same old sack lunch? 

Does the thought of another taco 
nauseate you? If the above is true, 
then keep reading. Do I have an 
eatery for you. 

itz A Deli has the most delectable 
soups, salads and sandwiches that 
will ever touch your lips. I first 
heard of Itz A Deli from a friend 
who was offered a job by the owner 
Dougias Davis (or as all of his 
customers call him, Doug) after 
enjoying lunch at the deli. 

Davis offers sandwiches ranging 
irom his best seller, the breast of 
turkey sandwich, to a unique blend 
of ingredients that lends to building 
his famous “‘Itz a triple,” piled with 
roast-beef, turkey, ham, Cheddar 
cheese, avocado, lettuce, and 
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tomato. 

All of. Davis’ sandwiches include 
a choice of one of his mouth- 
watering salads or a homemade 
soup. “Every morning I make 
chicken noodle soup, then depend- 
ing on what kind of mood I’m in, 
I'll make the others,” Davis said. 
The “others” are a repertoire that 
Davis has built-up over the past 
seven years. They include potato 
cheese, navy bean, barley beef, 
split pea (my _ favorite), corn 
chowder, and the list goes on. 

“My favorite part of owning this 
business is the cooking,” Davis 
said. That must lend to the reason 
that his customers can’t stop 
talking about everything he pre- 
pares. “All of my advertising is 
done by word of mouth. I tried 
advertising, but nothing brings in 
the customers like the advice of a 


friend,” Davis said as he struggled 
to talk and make sandwiches for his 
anxious customers at the same 
time. 

Over the past seven years, Davis 
has built a loyal clientele. About 30 
percent of his customers visit three 
or more times a week, another 30 
percent visit at least twice a week. 
“Because my customers are in here 
so often, many of them have built 
friendships with each other, and I 
with them,” Davis said. 

As you walk into the deli after 
standing in a line that often extends 
out the front door at lunch time, you 
will come across the smiling face 
of Alana Dienes. After a few visits 
Dienes knows you by name. 
Dienes takes your order and clips it 
to a silver spinning wheel where 
Davis retrieves it and prepares your 
order before you can get your first 
helping from the soda fountain. 


One warning! This is not the 
place to come to if you want to be 
by yourself. Often the wooden 
tables and green vinyl! chairs that 
occupy the perimeter of the room 
are filled with hungry customers. 
If you are at a table that seats four, 
and you are the sole member of 
that table, be prepared to have 
company. 

If this sounds better than sitting 
in your hot car waiting for the next 
burger to come out from under the 
heat lamp, or eating the peanut 
butter sandwich you threw to- 
gether before you left the house, or 
eating another one of those tacos 
that tastes as though it were 
recycled at the cardboard factory, 
then stop by and see Doug and 
Alana at Itz A Deli! 

Itz A Deli is located at 17602 E. 
17th Street, in Tustin, one block 
east of Enderle Center. 
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Regular cus- 
tomers are 
familiar with 
the friendly 
faces of Alana 
Dienes and 
owner Doug 
Davis at ‘itz A 
Deli,' a great 
place for 
sandwiches, 
soup and 
salads. 
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COOKING: tips for students who get lost in the kitchen 


Continued from Page 10 

cooking disasters: “Option No. | is to sulk 
and go to bed hungry. Option No. 2 is to be 
creative.” 

Amy Meyers, a junior at Pennsylvania 
State University, says she and her room- 
mates have a simple solution when a meal 
doesn’t turn out right: “McDonald’s is right 
down the street.” 

Meyers, who lives in an off-campus 
apartment, says she and her roommates have 
perfected at least one dish: chicken. 

“We have, like, all this chicken. It comes 
by the case-skinless, frozen breasts of 
chicken,” she said. “We just thaw it, toss it in 
the pan and fry it up. Make some potatoes 
with it, and vegetables, and that’s dinner-at 
least three days a week.” 

Meyers, who studies hotel management, 
much prefers having her own kitchen rather 
than having to deal with the dining hall 
hours. 

“You can’t really run over there at three 
o’clock in the morning after a night of 
drinking,” she explains. 

A kitchen can even come in handy the day 
after a late night, too. 


Lela Nargi, author of “All U Can Eat: 
Make It Fast! Make It Cheap! Make It 
Delicious!,” offers a remedy for one of the 
most common student ills: the hangover. 

“Lucky for you, we know what to do about 
it,” she says, and proceeds to relate a recipe 
that sounds something like a homemade Egg 
McMuffin. “Follow up with Alka Seltzer 
chaser.” 

Nargi fills her cookbook with recipes that 
seem impossibly easy. For instance, take her 
recipe for a steak dinner: 

1. Preheat broiler. 

2. Place steak on tin foil and stick under 
broiler. Cook 5-7 minutes, until top is well- 
browned. Flip over and cook an additional 3- 
7 minutes. Serve with Worcestershire or 
steak sauce, if desired. 

“This cookbook is intended for use by 
precisely the type of person who would 
never think of buying a cookbook,” she 
explains. 

While everyone has experienced a few 
misgivings about cooking, “we got over 
them pretty quickly because the alternatives 
to cooking for yourself are: one, getting 
someone else to cook for you; two, eating 


out; or three, ordering in,” she said. 

All of which usually lead to “one, going 
broke; two, getting fat; or three, consuming 
things you wouldn’t feed your dog, simply 
because they’re cheap and quick,” she said. 

A first-time chef should keep in mind that 
“cooking is easy, and cooking is fun,” 
according to Nargi. “And please don’t be put 
off by recipes that look long. Often, a recipe 
is long by virtue of the number of spices it 
contains, or because it has a lot of steps that 
mostly instruct you to do easy things like 
chopping, or adding salt to boiling water.” 

She also suggests what basics to buy to 


equip a kitchen - such as a baking sheet “if 


you ever want to make cookies)” a saucepot, 
a can opener and a colander “(the spaghetti 
drainer).” 

For those easily overwhelmed when 
entering a home appliance store, she adds a 
list of “less common kitchen implements 
and why you’ll never need them.” 

The list includes a crepe pan “(what are 
you, some kind of show-off?),” a fish 
poacher, a lemon zester and a grapefruit 
spoon “(you could put someone’s eye’ out 
with that thing).” 


Leavitt, who is in her fifth year of 
postgraduate studies, said she gradually 
accumulated pots and pans over time. 

A must for student cooks is “a great big 
frying pan,” she said. “That’s good for 
French toast. I make it for supper even. You 
figure, it’s got eggs in there, and you've got 
your carbs [carbohydrates].” 

Also on her list of must-haves are: a 5- 
quart pot to make spaghetti, a pot with a lid 
for cooking rice, a toaster oven for bagels 
and a microwave. 

Meyers said she would like a bigger 
freezer for frozen vegetables and meals. 
“We get a lot of frozen stuff,” she said. “You 
can just thaw them out and throw them in the 
oven.” 

In her cookbook, Nargi also offers some 
advice for those who are truly lost in a 
kitchen. 


Take a trip to the local gourmet supermarket 
or health food store, where samples of new 
food products are offered, she said. 

“Casually take a few tastes, browse 
around the store a little, come back and 
sample a little more,” she said. “Continue 
until you get thrown out.” 
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Me ‘n Mrs. Jones: 
We got a thing ... 


uring the 1996 presidential election, Bob Dole made 

ethics an issue. The personal conduct of President 

Clinton was dissected as if it were a science project. 
Yet many of us chose to ignore the charges brought by Paula 
Jones, as she continued her sexual harassment suit against 
Clinton. 

The Supreme Court has until this summer to decide if 
Clinton will be tried while still in office. Clinton wants tem- 
porary immunity, claiming that sexual harassment, con- 
spiracy, and defamation would hinder his ability to govern 
efficiently. 

Yet, if Jones’ allegations are true, and the Supreme Court 
votes to have Clinton stand trial, precedents involving the 
liability of the president will be set. Never has a governing 
president been forced to stand trial. 

And why shouldn’t a president be tried for a crime he 
committed? The president is the highest elected public offi- 
cial. His responsibility is to the citizens of this country. 

The concern is that with the president standing trial, many 
of his elected duties would be ignored, thus causing the 
country to pay for his indiscretions. 

Knowing that since 1994 Jones has been pursuing her case, 
we reelected Clinton. The voting public rejected her, think- 
ing she would fade into the woodwork as Gennifer Flowers 
and a host of others have. It is obvious, however, she won’t. 

Whether the allegations are true or not, Jones has a right 
to pursue her due process, and as a public servant, Clinton 
does not deserve to be granted temporary immunity. What 

he needs to do is learn how to budget his time between the 
| courtroom and governing the United States, because that 
| is what might be in the future for him. 


Ag 7: Jedi mind 4icks 
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There shall be no 
stupid excuses 


T drop or not to drop, that is the question many of 
us are faced with as we enter our fifth week of the 
spring semester. Maybe that history class has a 
higher sleep factor than we thought. And how many 
ashtrays can one make this semester in ceramics class 
without any hopes of ever making a bowl? 

As you begin to stress over the upcoming mid-terms, 
and you gave the class your all, let's face reality, itis now 
time to drop. Dropping is not a dirty word, it happens all 
the time. Not everyone is going to be the next Marie 
Curie, and Einstein we’ re not. 

Failure to drop a class, wil! result in a letter grade of 
"F." You can avoid that grade, but you will have to drop 
the class in question, by Friday, April 18. You will receive 
a"W" for that class. On the bright side, it's not as harsh 
on your GPA as failing. 

On the first day of classes, instructors say that it is not 
their responsibility to drop a student. You will fail the 
class if you do not drop! 

Don’t worry about making up some phony excuses, 
you can drop by phone and, you may never have to give 
that class a thought again. 


Unsigned editorials are the opinion of the editorial board 
and do not necessarily reflect the views of RSC. Opinions 
with a byline are those of the author and do not necessarily 
reflect the views of el Don or Rancho Santiago College. 

El Don reserves the right to refuse advertising and does 
not necessarily subscribe to the views of the advertisers. 

For el Don advertising rates and information, contact 
Debi Carr at (714)564-5617. FAX 564-0821 


Debi Carr C.W. Little 
Business Manager Adviser 
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e was the good, the bad 

or the ugly, depending on 

-whom you asked. 

Robert K. Dornan, a nine-term 
Republican congressman from 
Orange County, lost his bid for 
reelection in last November’s 
House race and Congress will 
never be quite the same again. 


Dornan, then the incumbent, fell 


to upstart Democrat Loretta 
Sanchez, (Garden Grove) by 
fewer than 1,000 votes. Sanchez, 
a 36-year-old Latina coming out 
of nowhere was supported by 
President Clinton — who once 
described Dornan as a GOP 


political bulldog in desperate need 


of “a rabies shot.” 

A former Air Force pilot, 
Dornan was “B-1 Bob” to foes 
and even some friends, a nick- 
name that stuck after he became a 
top defender of the 1980s-era jet 
bomber. 

But it is now clear that B-1 Bob 
is losing altitude and he will not 
go down without a dogfight. 

Media interest in Sanchez’s 
narrow victory over Dornan has 
helped keep alive the issue of 
alleged voter fraud. 

Dornan also knows how to keep 
the media’s attention by playing 
up the voter fraud allegations. 
He’s made himself the poster boy 
for the GOP cause. 

Dornan has blamed his defeat 
not on himself but on the allega- 
tion, that noncitizens cast the 
decisive ballots. The idea has a 


certain ugliness, especially among 


those who are quick to bash 
immigrants. 

Desperate Dornan claimed the 
fraud was widespread but has not 
substantiated his charge. Clearly, 


fewer than two dozen illegal votes 


would not change the outcome of 
the Sanchez-Dornan race. 

Thank goodness we can still 
count on Dornan to provide us 
with entertaining and amusing 
alternatives to rational govern- 
ment. Why? Because politicians, 
like everyone else, tailor their 
behavior to suite their purposes. 

No one in the House has spent 
more time — and more of his 
constituents’ money — than B-1 
Bob complaining about intrusions 
by national government on the 
will of states. 

But, when B-1 Bob starts a 
downward tailspin and begins to 
nosedive, to whom does he turn to 
for rescue? Dornan had asked a 
subcommittee of House members 
to invalidate a local election — 
certified by the Orange County 
Registrar of Voters and the 
California secretary of state 
and to ignore the will of the 46th 
District electorate due to some 
Hispanics who registered to vote 
prior to becoming citizens. 

In an appeal filed with the 
House last month, Dornan 


insisted “illegal votes were cast,” 


Cesar Lopez / illustaration 


and that “irregularities were 
sufficient to change the election 
result.” 


So the former Garden Grove 
representative has asked the 
House to void the election due to 
voter fraud, and his request is set 
to be heard by the House Over- 
sight Committee the week of Feb. 
24. 

The Committee, which super- 
vises election contests, will 
decide whether to consider 
Dornan’s request that Sanciiez’s 
victory be invalidated for another 
vote in California’s 46th Congres- 
sional District, covering Ana- 
heim, Garden Grove and Santa 
Ana. 

Evidence has surfaced that 
ballots were cast in the district by 
noncitizens who were registered 
to vote with help trom the Santa 
Ana-based Hermandad Mexicana 
Nacional, a 50-year-old immi- 
grant-rights organization that 
helps immigrants become 


citizens 


and registered voters. The Orange 
County district attorney’s office is 
also looking into the matter. 

But so far, no one has found 
enough illegal or incorrect votes 
to make a difference in the 
Dornan-Sanchez contest. 

Just as important, these official 
investigations have yet to find 
prosecutable evidence that any of 
these improper votes were cast as 
part of a conspiracy. In other 
words, there is no apparent voting 
fraud. 

Hermandad Executive Director 
Nativo V. Lopez has conceded 
that some of the students in the 
organization’s citizenship classes 
may have registered and voted 
improperly, but said the problem 
was due to misunderstandings and 
ihe eagerness of those intended 
citizens to vote. 

Some Hispanic leaders have 

iticized Lopez, charging that his 

sire to serve the Hispanic 
munity is a cover for his 


political aspirations. Lopez also 
was on the District’s November 
ballot in a school board race. 

The Union Hispana, 
Hermandad’s Spanish-language 
newspaper, endorsed Lopez in a 
Nov. 1, 1996 election supplement. 
The Union Hispana also endorsed 
Nancy Pollard who went on to 
narrowly defeat Municipal Court 
Judge James Brooks in a race for 
Orange County Superior Court 
Judge. 

Brooks signed the warrant 
authorizing the search of 
Hermandad’s offices in the voter 
fraud investigations. 

Until the GOP’s accusations are 
proved or admitted, nothing 
should be presumed about 
wrongdoing at Hermandad. 

But a revealing sidelight to this 
story that hasn’t been stressed 
much is that Dornan himself was 
once guilty of violating election 
laws. That happened when he first 
moved from Los Angeles to 


By John Petito. 


el Don Feature Editor 


Orange County in 1984 to run for 
Congress. He registered to vote at 
a business address rather than a 
residence, as the law requires, but 
Orange County authorities did not 
prosecute him. 

They should now be willing to 
give the benefit of the doubt to 
any new citizens who may have 
been guilty of voting violations of 
roughly the same extent. 

Dornan’s twisted allegations 
suggest that illegal immigrants are 
somehow more motivated to vote 
than the vast number of citizens 
who are registered yet don’t show 
up at the polls. More delusional 
ranting from Dornan. 

The truth of the matter, though, 
is that Bob Dornan never thought 
he would lose his House seat. 

He believed he would retire 
undefeated. And though Sanchez 
appears to be just the kind of 
candida could beat him, 
Dornar 
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“t perceive her as a 
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Game finishes 
in 4-4 tie due 
to darkness 


RSC prepares to 
open OEC play 
versus Golden West 


By Mark A. Garcia 
Special to the el Don 


KILDAID FIELD - The RSC 
baseball team was fit to be tied on 
Wednesday. The Dons squandered 
an abundance of scoring opportuni- 
ties leading to a 4-4 tie game with 
the Cerritos Falcons. 

The game was called after 12 in- 
nings due to darkness. 

RSC (12-1-1) had runners in scor- 
ing position in nearly every inning 
after the Falcons had tied it up in 
the bottom of the seventh, but the 
Dons failed to get the clutch hit they 
needed to win the ball game. 


By Veronica Peterson 
el Don Staff Writer 


“We missed some opportunities 
to score with productive outs,” 
RSC Head Coach Don Sneddon 
said. “If we would have made a 
productive out, we would have won 
the ball game.” 

Rancho led Cerritos 4-2 going 
into the bottom of seventh, but a 
throwing error allowed two runs to 
score instead of one. 

RSC's attack was led by Josh 
Reding who had three hits, and 
Heath Bell, who had four innings 
of shutout relief. 

“Tt was good tune-up,” Sneddon 
said. “I was happy with our pitch- 
ing. A tie is better than a loss.” 

The tie was only the second in 
Sneddon's 16 years at RSC. 

The Dons open conference play 
at Golden West on Saturday. 


DONS NEW BATMAN 


Sobek is latest in long line of RSC power hitters 


SANTIAGO COLLEGE elDon THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1997 


Photo courtesy of Mark A. Garcia 
Rancho's Kevin Burford fouls a pitch into the dirt during Wednesday's 4-4 tie to Cerritos. 


Seven Rancho 
players make 
decisions on 
football future 


By Bruce D. Shorts 
el Don Sports Editor 


e’s good. He’s REALLY good. This easy go 

H: third baseman is the driving force behind 

RSC’s No. 1 ranked baseball team. Erik Sobek, 

the little known, little recruited ball player has turned 
into a powerhouse. 

A player on the little world series team, Sobek has al- 
ways found baseball exciting. 

“It’s achallenging sport,” he said. “In my opinion, hit- 
ting a round ball with a round bat is one of the hardest 
things you can do.” 

Fortunately for the Dons, Sobek doesn’t have a prob- 
lem with hitting. In the thirteen preseason games he is 
batting .570 with 11 runs batted in and 2 home runs. 

“Erik is a key player,” said Head Coach Don Sneddon. 
“His bat is our greatest offensive weapon.” 

It wasn’t always the spotlight for 21 year old Sobek 
who graduated from Irvine High with few offers. 

“T got a partial scholarship to University of Miami so I 
decided to take it,” Sobek said. Seeing little playing time 
at such a prominent school, he returned home. 

‘Rancho has a good program and they were interested. 
Plus, I'd played with a couple of guys on the team be- 
fore,” Sobek said. “Don Sneddon is an excellent coach. 
He makes the best out of what he has to work with.” 

Last year, Sobek was a valuable member of RSC’s state 
championship team. He was named to the first team Or- 
ange Empire League and to the first team all Southern 
California. 

After such a great year, Sobek was once again passed 
up in the Major League Draft. 

“I was offered a scholarship to San Jose State but | 
decided to stay on at Rancho and see if any more options 
opened up,” Sobek said. 

While Sobek hopes to make baseball his career, school 
is just as important. He is an honor student majoring in 
business administration. 

“I'd like to transfer to a Division I school,” he said, “ 
but I'll keep my options open.” 

And what if he gets drafted in June? 

“T’d love to stay in Southern California to play base- 
ball,” Sobek said. “But if things take another direction, 
I'll still be happy.” 


ith the 1996 football season 
complete and a second place 
finish in the Mission Confer- 


ence standings, seven members of the 
Rancho Santiago football team an- 
nounced their plans for next season. 

Tony D’Amoto, chosen J.C. Gridwire 
all-state linebacker, signed a letter of in- 
tent to attend Utah State University. 

Joining D’ Amoto at Utah State will be 
Jerry Arquello. He was chosen first- 
team All-Mission 
Conference kicker. 

“This is what our 
program is all 
about, helping kids 
go to four-year 
schools,” Dons 
Head Coach Dave 
Ogas said. “It Dave Ogas 
doesn't matter whether it's a big or small 
school, or a Division I, II, or III school; 
if they are doing the job academically, 
they'll move on to the next level.” 

RSC wide receivers Jon Daniels and 
Mike Ogas also have signed letters of 
intent. Ogas, chosen all-state wide re- 
ceiver, will attend California State Uni- 
versity Northridge; Daniels will head 
to Chico State University. 

Two other Dons players have decided 
to take their talents out of state. 

Offensive tackle, Scott Fergus, who 
was all-Mission Conference in academ- 
ics, is headed to the University of Or- 
egon while tight end Kris Fisher will 
attend Southern Illinois University. 

Quarterback Matt Mitchell, who began 
the season as the Dons back-up QB, will 
attend Humboldt State University. 
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te Mora. “She was an excellent long distance run- La é 
fy ner and sprinter. Our team misses her.” ae Fives 
‘ie Despite the loss of one of their best the a nie . = 

ae women’s team finished first in several field : Pi aired 

events. Patton had a pole vault distance of 9 : 

act feet 6 inches. Her teammate Napier had a Photos by Jason Wilks / el Don 
PARE shotput distance of 36 feet 10 inches beating LEFT: Pole Vaulter Roger Van Sluis 
fin- her Orange Coast rival by over three feet. TOP: Hurdler Julie Patton 

. The Dons will face Riverside and Fullerton ABOVE:Shot Putter Tony Kimball 
il be in a triangular meet Friday at RSC’s Ward Field. 
irst- 
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By Veronica Peterson 
el Don Staff Writer 


SC's Track and Field team is looking to 
go the distance this season and move 
up from their second place finish in 

the Orange Empire Conference last spring. 

““We have a better mens team than last year,” 
said Leticia Mora, the women’s assistant coach. 
“We have a strong mile relay team and com- 
petitive distance runners.” 

In their two previous meets against Glendale, 
Orange Coast and Cuyamaca, RSC’s men’s 
team placed first in every long distance event. 

Brian Mitzel finished the men’s 1,500 meter 
in 4 minutes and 12 seconds he was also first 
in the men’s 800 meter with a time of 2 min- 
utes and 2 seconds. Josh Avellan had a time of 
16 minutes 20 seconds in the men’s 5,000 meter 
beating his teammate by only .02 seconds. 

Those who didn’t place first placed second 
or third proving that RSC’s long distance run- 
ners will be tough to beat. 

RSC’s men’s sprinters are also performing 
well. 

“The ones to watch this year are Lavelle 
Phillips and Ivan Orloff,” said Mora. “They 
have placed first in almost every event they’ ve 
entered.” 

Last Friday, Orloff finished the men’s 110 
meter hurdles 2.2 seconds ahead of his oppo- 
nent with a time of 15,3 seconds. He finished 
the men’s 200 meter dash in 22.7 seconds. 
Phillips ran the men’s 100 meter dash in 11 
seconds. 

“Our women’s team is stronger than last 
year,” said Mora. They have had to pull to- 
gether since the loss of one of their - premier 
teammates. 

“Ellie Estrada is out sick this season,” said 
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OING FOR A THREEPEAT 


Dons inexperience could jeopardize third straight title 
— ~ a aE WALL 


By Cliff Mason 
el Don Staff Writer 


his year’s RSC baseball 

team has some big shoes 

to fill. The Dons will be 
wearing size eight, triple W when 
they take the field for their open- 
ing game. 

They will be trying to win their 
third straighi state championship 
while replacing eight of last 
season’s starters, seven of which 
went on to the major leagues, 
while the other transferred to a 
four-year institution. It will be 
mighty tough for RSC to win a 
third straight state title. 

“I’m real proud of the success 
we've had over the past few 
years,” said Don Sneddon, the 
Dons head coach. “However, this 
year we are virtually starting all 
over again. I had to replace a lot 
of good men.” 

The standouts lost from last 
year’s title team included Tony 
Zuniga, the Dons’ most valuable 
player of the championship, 
signed with the San Francisco Gi- 
ants; Derik Baker, who signed 
with the Texas Rangers; Mike 
Brambilla went to the Kansas 
City Royals; Scott Glasser signed 
with the expansion Arizona Dia- 
mondbacks; Brad Hendrix is now 
with the World Series champion 
New York Yankees: Orin 
Kawahara took his pitching 
prowess to the Seattle Mariners, 
and Jeremy Satterfield signed 
with the Toronto Blue Jays. 

Ryan Fullerton, last season’s 
co-MVP in the championship, 
took his .378 batting average to 
Cal State Fullerton. 

That line up took the Dons the 
state tithe game four straight 
years, of which RSC won three. 

Baseball America named Ran- 


cho the No. | team in the nation, and rated 
the Dons baseball program No. | in the 


“90s. 


“Those rating were primarily based on 
our success in getting our sophomores into 


four-year institutions, as well as our abil- job.” 


ity to make it to the final game four years 
straight, but it’s definitely an honor.” 
Eric Sobek is the Dons only returning 
starter. He will play third base while Kevin 
Duck, another standout from last year, will 


play first. Josh Reding will play two rolls this 
season, ace reliever and shortstop. 

“This is going to be very difficult to do, 
but Reding is a very good athlete,” 
Sneddon said. “I think he can handle the 


The key to success in 1997 will be RSC’s 
pitching staff. Matt Ward is the only start- 
ing pitcher returning. Help will come from 
Jeff Bowman, Tim Lawson and Mike 
Lopez, all three are excellent pitchers, but 
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1996 In Review 
Dons seeking third 
state title in a row 


The Dons repeated as state chaimpi- 
ons last year, but will be hard pressed 
to win a third straight. RSC has to re- 
place eight starters off of last season's 


have little experience. 

Sneddon plans on using the tourna- 
ments RSC is participating in to get the 
staff battle tested in order so that they 
can compete in the rugged Orange Em- 
pire Conference. 

“These tournaments are extremely nec- 
essary for our program,” Sneddon said. 
“We get to see how some of our players 
will respond in a real game situation, and 
they get us prepared for the season. 


Don Dixon / el Don 
Erik Sobek (10) and Kevin Duck (18) look to lead the Dons to another state title. 


championship squad. 


Player Position 
DAVID FAUSTO ......scscssesssssssssssssesesseeeseees P 
MATT CARRERA. .....cssssssssssssssssseesesesseees P 
DAVID AYALA .....ccssssssssssssssssessescesseee IF/OF 
CHAD EBE IE cacscesisesscsicsscecscosacncccocsnses OF 
JOSH REDING .......ccsssssssssssssssosssssssssen IF/P 
JOE SECODA -occsssssssscssscsccssssssssssssseseneee IF 
SEAN MCMAHON ... wwe IE 
CORY WILLIAMS ..n..ccscesscsssssssssscsseesssens IF 
ERIK SOBEK ...sccscccsscscssccsesssssensssseee iF/OF 
SHAUN WOOLEY ......ssssssssssssscsssssssssssee 1B 
COREY ROBLES. van OF 
GENO RAMIREZ ........ LAF 
CARLOS HERRERA .............. ~P 
JEFF BOWMAN oneccccccsccscccesssssssessseersssssee P 
RYAN BLACKMUN ........ssscssssscsesssescessenes c 
KEVIN DUCK ...........++ ate 
RICK GONZALEZ... 1. OF 
MIKE LOPEZ .....csccsssssssssssssssssssssssssseseneces P 
CHARLIE MARINO... vs OF 
KEVIN BURFORD .......-.cccscsssccssesseseseeees OF 
HEATH BELL .u....cscsssssssssssesssssscosssesssssenee P 
PA ATION sss cccssscssvaqrsesscessesonsessensceounvs Cc 
IRN cect ncccescesnsssnasnoteosees IF 
ESRYAN MOREL, scssssncsrsosccesstscoresocsnsnsensacates P 
CLIFF COLEMAN .......sscssssssssssssssssssessseses P 
MATT WARD... oP 
TIM LARSEN... ww P 
KEVIN BICE ............-- .P 
ALEX ALVARADO...... BR 
PEO WE cecasarasmnsenrereseccessorstrtnzensnie c 
GABE MALDONADO ... oe 
CHRIS TALLMAN o....cccssccccccssssssssssssssesees P 
MILES HUGHEY .......-ccccccssscscosssesssssnseees OF 
SCHEDULE 


All home games are played on campus at 
the baseball complex at noon or 2 p.m. 


HOME: -- .. -AWAY. 


VS Fullerton 2/25 
VS Orange Coast 3/1 
VS East L.A. 3/4 

VS Cypress 3/8 

VS Golden West 3/11| VS Golden West 3/13 
VS Fullerton 3/18 

VS Riverside 3/20 

VS HB Classic 3/26-28 


VS Goiden West 2/22 
VS Rverside 2/27 
VS Saddleback 3/6 


VS Fullerton 3/15 
VS Riverside 3/22 


VS Orange Coast 4/3 | VS Orange Coast 4/1 


VS Compton 4/8 
VS Saddleback 4/10 VS Cypress 4/15 
VS Cypress 4/17 

VS Golden West 4/19 
VS Riverside 4/24 

VS Saddieback 5/1 


VS Saddleback 4/12 


VS Fullerton 4/22 
VS Orange Coast 4/26 
VS Cypress 5/3 


Sneddon’s teams consistent winners 


By Cliff Mason 
el Don Staff Writer 


on Sneddon, RSC’s base 

ball head coach, is now 

entering his 16th season, 
and he has estab- 
lished a name | 
is known throu 
out the 
schools and uni 
versities in Sc 


Don Sneddon 


ern California. e of the most 
consistent win: in California 
community college baseball. 


As modest as he is, his record 
speaks for itself. Sneddon lead the 
Dons’ 1993 baseball squad to the 
schools first ever state title. That 
year they posted the best record in 
RSC’s history at 41-9. Two years 
later he took their eminence to a 
new level. The 1995 squad won 


another state championship and es 
tablished a new best season mark 
with a 42-9 record weve! 
Sneddon will not take of the 


credit for himself. 
“I’ve been surrounded with some 
real good people,” he said. “We’ ve 


had some good players and coaches 
over the years and that formula has 
worked well for us.” 

Sneddon led the Dons to back- 
to-back state titles in 1996, with a 
39-12 record, and in doing so he 
collected his 500th career victory. 
He is the winningest baseball coach 
in RSC’s history. Sneddon ha 
guided the Dons to six Orange 
Empire Conference titles, and six 
appearances in the state title game. 

“TI was really surprised to reach 
my 500th win;” Sneddon said. “I 
wasn’t expecting it at all. I just took 


it one year at a time, but I am proud 
of that accomplishment.” 

Under Sneddon’s guidance, the 
Dons have never finished any lower 
than third place in the South Coast 
or OEC standings. They have set 
or re-set several team and indi- 
vidual records since he began 
coaching in 1982. That reputation 
has attracted baseball prospects 
from all over Southern California. 

In fact, his team’s are so highly 
rated that many of the top high 
school players in Orange County 
consider RSC’s baseball program 


their first choice. 

“A lot of guys really like this 
school’s program,” Sneddon said. 
“We have people who come in from 
as far as Carson and San Bernadino 
every day.” 

Sneddon’s most memorable mo- 
ment in coaching came when he 
won his first state title. His greatest 
joy is preparing his players for four- 
year institutions and the major 
leagues. Still, he shares none of the 
recognition. * 

“T’m just along for the ride. Idon’t 
pitch and I don’t drive in the runs.” 


